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Statistical Analysis in Relation 
to Stock Turnover 


Davip R. KASANOF 


S. Klein, of Union Square, New York, sold over four million gar- 
ments in 1929 at an expense of only 6 per cent of sales. His right- 
hand man tells how it was done. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been di- 
C rected by authorities on merchan- 
dising in recent years to the subject 
of stock turnover. It is well nigh 
impossible to hear or read a disser- 
tation on merchandising nowadays 
without having the advantages of 
rapid stock turnover pointed out. We 
are told that a rapid turnover of stock 
makes for a more economical employ- 
ment of capital; that it lessens the 
average time a given piece of mer- 
chandise remains in stock and thus de- 
creases losses due to shopwear and 
markdowns; that fixed overhead re- 
maining constant and other expenses 
increasing little, if at all, a rapid 
turnover naturally results in a smaller 
ratio of expense per dollar unit of 
sales, or stated conversely, in a larger 
margin of profit per dollar unit of 
sales. All these frequently cited ad- 
vantages of a rapid turnover are 
truisms and obvious to any one. 

However, in attempting to show us 
how to achieve this highly desirable 
condition, the experts too frequently 
fall back on another set of truisms, 
and recommend a number of trite and 
well-worn—almost “shop-worn”—rem- 
edies. 


Before proceeding to demonstrate 
how the laws of probability can be 
harnessed in the interest of modern 
merchandising, it might not be amiss 
to present some facts and figures re- 
garding the establishment where the 
procedure described below has been 
developed to a high degree. 

The S. Klein Business 

S. Klein, who still remains the sole 
owner of the business conducted un- 
der his name, began his business career 
in 1906 in a small upstairs shop at 81 
Bleecker Street. In 1913 he located 
at Union Square where his business 
grew, slowly at first, but with ever 
increasing momentum. Sales reached 
a net volume of over 24 million dol- 
lars in 1929. This volume of busi- 
ness represents the sale of over 4 
million garments in 1929. The mer- 
chandise sold is confined to ladies’ and 
children’s coats, suits, and dresses 
only. The store at present has over 
200,000 square feet of floor space, 
with about 50,000 square feet addi- 
tional now under construction. These 
figures become more significant if one 
bears in mind that not a dollar has 
been spent for sales advertising in 
over six years. 
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The factors responsible for the suc- 
cess of this enterprise are the sound 
merchandising ideas of S. Klein, which 
were inaugurated by him at a time 
when some of his ideas were con- 
sidered quixotic. They comprise cash 
buying, cash selling, small mark-up, 
liberal refund policy, large selection, 
and a rapid turnover of stock. Upon 
examination, one will find that these 
factors which have contributed to the 
success of the store bear a reciprocal 
relationship of cause and effect. By 
this I mean that a small mark-up will 
stimulate a more rapid turnover, which 
in turn enables the store to maintain a 
very small mark-up without disastrous 
consequences. Others of the factors 
cited above may be similarly paired to 
show such a reciprocal relationship of 
cause and effect. 


Merchandising Statistics 

In this store the volume of sales not 
infrequently reaches a peak of over 
32,000 garments in one day. The daily 
sales average about 14,000 garments. 
The total overhead is kept within 6 
The stock turn- 
over averages over 25 times a year. 
Markdowns, although prompt and fre- 
quent, do not aggregate 3 per cent of 


per cent of net sales. 


retail sales because of the rapid turn. 
There is no adherence to a fixed re- 
tail mark-up, the principal criterion of 
retail price being great value from the 
Price groups 
do not follow the conventional pat- 
tern. Among the popular-priced gar- 
ments, say dresses retailing up _ to 
$9.95, there may be four to six prices 
within the range of a dollar. These 
small jumps between prices are nec- 


customer’s viewpoint. 


essary because a difference of even 
25 cents dif- 
ference to a person who can afford 
to pay only about $9.00 for a dress. 


makes considerable 


The Sales Analysis System 

In order to maintain the rapid rate 
of stock turnover and to cope with 
the problems presented by the huge 
volume of daily sales, a highly ef- 
ficient sales analysis and merchandise- 
control method had to be developed. 
This is briefly summarized below. 

A sale is consummated by the cus- 
tomer bringing the garment selected by 
her for purchase to the cashier who 
sits behind a specially designed cash 
bears at- 
tached to it a large price tag (see form 
1) which has the selling price plainly 
imprinted on it in two places, as well 
as coded information which identifies 
the vender, the retail style number as- 
signed to that garment, and other nec- 


informa- 
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the tag in two places, and the tag is 
simultaneously cut by the mechanism 
of the register between the two im- 
pressions. The lower portion drops 
into the cash register receptacle and 
is retained for the records. The bal- 
ance of the tag remains attached to 
the garment and constitutes the cus- 
tomer’s receipt and record of the trans- 
action. It also serves to identify the 
garment and to verify the purchase 
price should the garment be presented 
for refund. The surreptitious re- 
moval of the price tag from the gar- 
ment is made difficult by the use of a 
patented metallic seal which would 
disclose any such attempt. 


with the procedure, the tabulating card 
consists of 34 (or more) rows of 
digits, 0 to 9, arranged consecutively 
in descending order in_ vertical 
columns. All the necessary informa- 
tion is transferred by the operator 
from the sales stub to the tabulating 
card by means of holes punched in 
the corresponding positions in the re- 
spective columns. 

Since collections of sales stubs are 
made at regular and frequent intervals 
and the information is promptly trans- 
ferred to tabulating cards, there is only 
a small time lag between the actual 
sales transaction and the preparation 
of a tabulating card representing that 
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FORM 2 


The lower portions of the tag, which 
are cut off by the register at each 
transaction, are collected hourly from 
each register (there being from 30 to 
60 registers in operation daily) and 
are brought up to the tabulating de- 
partment where a tabulating card 
(see form 2) is punched by an op- 
erator from each sales stub. For the 
benefit of those who are not familiar 


transaction. At the close of business, 
the operators need only to complete 
punching the last collection of these 
sales stubs. 

Sorting of Tabulating Cards 

The accumulated tabulating cards 
punched during the day are then 
brought into the desired arrangement 
by means of a sorter. The selective 
mechanism of the sorter is operated by 
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the punched holes of the tabulating 
cards. The final result will bring the 
cards into any given classification de- 
sired; viz, according to selling-price 
group, according to vender’s code num- 
ber, according to style number, etc. 

When the cards are completely 
sorted to obtain the desired grouping 
or classification, they are then sent 
through a tabulating machine, which is 
in effect a multiple-bank adding ma- 
chine which accumulates figures and 
prints either single items, subtotals, or 
grand totals, automatically, as desired. 
The addition is accomplished by throw- 
ing the digits punched on the card 
into the adding mechanism by means 
of electrical contacts that operate 
through the holes punched in the tab- 
ulating cards. The position of the 
punches in the vertical columns of the 
cards determines the integers which are 
thrown into the adding mechanism and 
accumulated in the total. The final 
result is a printed report giving the 
total of garments sold under each 
style and price, and extending the dol- 
lar total of sales for each style. Sub- 
totals of units sold and dollar amount 
of sales can be shown for the aggre- 
gate styles of any one vender as well 
as a grand total showing total units 
sold and dollar total of sales for the 
day’s business. 

The analysis of daily sales is ready 
several hours after store closing, and 
can be made available to buyers for 
reorder purposes the same evening if 
necessary. The sales figures for each 
style are posted from this report im- 
mediately into the perpetual stock in- 
ventory under the respective styles. 


Since purchases and returns from 
customers are similarly posted, this 
perpetual inventory will show under 
each style a continuous record of ad- 
ditions to stock and sales, as well as 
balance on hand at any given time. 


Sales and Stock Analysis 

Any student of mathematics who is 
familiar with the laws of probability 
knows that a mathematical prediction 
is accurate in proportion to the square 
root of the number of observations 
upon which the prediction is based, 
and in proportion to the square root 
of the number of instances predicated 
upon the prediction. The best illus- 
tration of this in our economic struc- 
ture can be seen in the operation of 
modern life insurance where the ac- 
tuarial tables are based on millions of 
observed instances and their predic- 
tions as to life expectancy, mortality, 
etc., are applicable to an aggregate of 
millions of other instances. Naturally, 
a mortality table based on experience 
with only ten lives could hardly be 
expected to operate as accurately. 
Similarly, a mortality table based on 
a great number of lives could not be 
expected to predict accurately in a few 
selected instances. The point that I 
wish to make, which may have been 
obscure to the reader, is this: Since 
our analysis of sales is based on many 
thousands of observed instances in a 
given day, we may, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, predict what the demand 
will be in the period immediately en- 
suing and govern our purchases ac- 
cordingly. 

By capitalizing this fact, each buyer 
has available a reliable table of our 
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recent sales experience with any given 
style. He dares to hazard a guess as 
to how that style will move in the im- 
mediate future, and backs his guess 
with his employer’s money. Through 
intelligent interpretation, the perpetual 
inventory by style referred to above 
enables the buyer to forecast the move- 
ment of that style, whether the demand 
is on the increase or decrease, and to 
coOrdinate the supply (his purchases) 
accordingly. 


Advantages of Analysis of Each 
Style 

The advantages of this statistical 
method are obvious. The public is our 
stylist. Whatever it demands we pur- 
chase; that which the public does not 
receive kindly or rejects is left alone 
and marked down. This method 
minimizes the danger of our being 
caught long with a style for which 
demand has subsided. While style is 
a highly perishable commodity, our 
demand and supply figures based on 
past experience should warn the buyer 
in ample time when to diminish or 
cease his purchase of that style. 


Of course, all the above is not to be 
construed as meaning that new styles 
are not continually being sampled out 
and offered to our public for approval. 
However, the further purchases of 
that style on an increasing or decreas- 
ing scale are determined by the pub- 





The real problem for fashion research 
is to know when to let go of a style on the 
wane—not too soon and not too late but in 
time to avoid the inevitable losses of a 
shrinking popularity—Paul T. Cherington 


lic itself through the medium of our 
statistical studies. 


It is obvious that for this procedure 
to function accurately a large sales 
volume is a necessary premise, other- 
wise the predictions become undepend- 
able and lose their value. 


It is also highly important that there 
be as little time lag as possible be- 
tween the date of the sales analysis 
and the date when the results are made 
available and acted upon. In view of 
the fact that some styles lose their 
hold on the public quickly, an interval 
of several days might be disastrous. 


In conclusion, it may be worth not- 
ing that a large number of other 
statistical studies, of great value in 
merchandising and control work, can 
be made along lines similar to the 
sales analysis described above. For 
instance, a rapid and highly accurate 
cash audit is obtained by re-sorting the 
same cards used for the sales analysis, 
this time according to cash register 
number, and having the tabulator ac- 
cumulate from these punched cards a 
total of transactions and a total of cash 
for each register. Similarly, a statis- 
tical analysis of customers’ returns ac- 
cording to vender, type of garment, 
and especially cause for return, will 
often reveal very interesting informa- 
tion which may be instrumental in re- 
ducing the percentage of returns. 





Business strength cannot be built up with 
huge capital. It can be secured only by 
constant training along lines which have 
been proved to be right in principle.—E. C. 


Sams 

















‘Buying and Merchandising Division 
— 
The Deflation in Commodity Prices and 
the Merchant 
A. W. ZELOMEK 


There is no more difficult merchandising problem than that of making 


profits when volume and prices are on the decline. 


This analysis of 


commodity prices and hand-to-mouth buying is helpful in view of 
the current difficult situation. 


ITH the exception of the collapse 
Win Wall Street, probably no fea- 
ture of the present business depression 
has received more widespread or con- 
spicuous attention than the sharp de- 
flation in commodity prices, particu- 
larly those of agricultural products. 
Considerable apprehension has been 
aroused by the momentum which this 
movement has attained, and not alone 
among those directly concerned. Econ- 
omists and business men in general 
have come to regard it fearfully for 
the part it may play in delaying the 
recovery of trade and industry from 
the prevailing depression. To the re- 
tailer it has another and even broader 
significance and possibility of effect. 
To appreciate this thoroughly, it is 
necessary to review in a general, sum- 
mary fashion the trend of commodity 
prices during the last several years. 


Downward Trend Not New 
The first observation made in such a 
review is the fact that although atten- 
tion very generally has come to be 
concentrated on this phenomenon only 
recently, it may be said that the cur- 


rent downward trend in commodity 
prices is only a continuation of a con- 
sistent movement which had its in- 
cipiency in 1925. In other words, a 
steady depreciation has been going on 
in the price levels of basic commodities, 
especially textile fibers, for the last 
five years, while the general price level 
during the same period has remained 
relatively stable. Little wonder that 
the farmer has been haying a sorry 
time of it. 

From the standpoint of the retailer, 
a survey of the declines in the various 
component groups possesses still more 
significance, particularly those relat- 
ing to the textile and related indus- 
tries. Since it is common knowledge 
that approximately 61 per cent of the 
total department-store business in this 
country is in textile-apparel commo- 
dities, the price trend for this group 
as a whole has a considerable bearing 
on the past success, present situation, 
and future outlook for a large group 
of retailers. 

Using the United States Bureau of 
Labor index as a gauge, it will be seen 
that the price depreciation in textile 
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products has been substantially great- 
er, in the period since 1925, even than 
that recorded by the wholesale com- 
modity index as a whole. Without 
taking space for all the comparative 
figures, it is enough to note that the 
monthly average index for textile 
products was 108.3 in 1925, and only 
93.7 in 1929. The decline since the 
first of the current year has been more 
conspicuous, as is clearly indicated by 
the Fairchild Index of Fiber Prices, 
an aggregate weighted index of cot- 
ton, wool, silk, and rayon. This com- 
posite Fiber Index reached a new low 
for the present year during the first 
week in March, and was actually the 
lowest since 1916. The index as of 
the week ending March 7, 1930, was 
only 17 per cent above the prewar 
level, as compared with 41 per cent 
above the prewar level for the general 
commodity index. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying and Prices 

Pushing our survey of the price 
trends of textile-apparel commodities 
still further back to 1923, the peak of 
the postwar depression period, we may 
associate with the declining trends an- 
other conspicuous development in the 
field of retailing; i.e., the policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying. This policy 
was inaugurated with a great show of 
interest and support from business 
men and economists alike, as a means 
of counteracting the evil of accumu- 
lated inventories which become 
“frozen” in the hands of retailers dur- 
ing periods of falling prices and which 
did much to account for the severity 
of the postwar depression. There is no 
doubt that the policy is wise and sane, 


and that it did much to soften the im- 
pact of the recent crash in the money 
market on the trade and_ industrial 
structure of the country. But there 
is likewise no room for disbelief that 
the policy has had numerous economic 
consequences, not all of them calcu- 
lated upon by its adherents. 


Since 1923 textile-fiber prices have 
declined each year under the level of 
the previous year, with the exception 
of 1928 as compared with 1927. The 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying, there- 
fore, has become ingrained in the 
minds of retailers as the natural, nor- 
mal course, since distributors can 
hardly be expected to anticipate their 
wants for any length of time in a per- 
sistently declining market. Despite the 
temptation of highly attractive price 
levels, their experience in the postwar 
depression was too recent to run any 
risk of depreciated inventories. 

Other reasons have been commonly 
cited for the importance which the 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying has 
attained. For instance, a great deal 
has been said and written about im- 
proved transportation facilities, the 
establishment of large distributing 
centers in all parts of the country by 
manufacturers, the general increase in 
plant capacity and the consequent in- 
crease in production with the ability 
to make immediate shipment, and 
finally, improved merchandising meth- 
ods. In other words, the general be- 
lief has been that a vast improvement 
in the industrial arts has made it pos- 
sible for the “time service” which or- 
thodox economics taught us was one 
of the economic functions of the re- 
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tailer to be largely eliminated, or at 
least the risk involved has been re- 
duced to inconsiderable proportions. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to 
minimize the very real importance 
which should be attached to the fore- 
going factors in explaining the de- 
velopment of the policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying. Rather we desire to 
call attention to another fundamental 
explanation which has been pretty 
generally neglected, and that lies in the 
declining price trend itself. It appears 
that what has happened is that the 
two forces have interacted upon each 
other with highly significant results. 
Declining prices have induced more 
and more _ hand-to-mouth buying, 
while the abstinence of the retailer and 
manufacturer from filling more than 
immediate needs has had a persistently 
depressing effect on the commodity 
markets, governed as they are by pe- 
culiar conditions of supply and de- 
mand. A primary alteration in the in- 
dustrial structure of the country has 
been effected and the risk has been 
shifted until the producers of the basic 
commodities bear the brunt of the 
burden. 


Adjustment of Price Ranges 


The long-range outcome of this 
situation is beyond our province, but 
some of the immediate and near-future 
consequences may be discussed with 
more confidence. We called attention 
earlier to the fact that retail-price 
levels of most commodities during re- 
cent years have been considerably 
higher than they were in the prewar 
period, in contrast with the levels of 
many wholesale commodities. There- 


fore, with the current recession in 
business and its consequent readjust- 
ments in the industrial structure, there 
is little doubt that distributors will find 
it necessary to make a downward ad- 
justment in their price ranges. 
Heightened competition will affect this 
if nothing else does. At this point it 
is necessary to bear in mind that tex- 
tile-apparel commodities have not 
been alone in recording substantial de- 
clines. Price depreciation has  oc- 
curred in a number of other lines, not- 
ably leather, hides, shoes, lumber, fur- 
niture, even such luxuries as radios. 
The extremely sharp decline in fur- 
niture prices since the first of the year 
has been one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in the retail field. 


There is already some evidence in 
substantiation of a general downward 
movement in retail prices. New price 
ranges in several important lines have 
been introduced by leading retailers. 
The introduction of these new price 
ranges cannot be characterized as a 
trading-down policy, either, but rather 
as the recognition of a normal out- 
come of the severe decline in wholesale 
prices. This trend towards lower 
prices must inevitably become more 
and more pronounced, to be followed 
by a decline in the cost of living as 
reflected in retail sales. It is merely 
bearing out the normal progression, 
with the fundamental decline begin- 
ning with the raw commodity and then 
followed by the finished product. 
Economic history, however, shows few 
instances when the lag, between the 
time when the producer of the raw 


commodity felt the decline to the 
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time when the ultimate consumer re- 
ceived the benefit, was of such dura- 
tion. 


Adjustment of Expenses 


In addition to the necessity which 
the retailer will feel to adjust his price 
ranges will be a further adjustment 
in the details of management to care 
for the increased overhead costs rela- 
tive to gross returns. While sales may 
tend to be stimulated somewhat by 
lower prices, it will still be difficult 
to maintain an aggregate sales volume 
equal to that of the last few years be- 
cause unit sales may not increase suf- 
ficiently to offset reduced prices. Yet 
maintaining a profit ratio comparable 
to that of recent years will depend 
very largely on securing a larger turn- 
over. 

It is entirely possible that the steady 
deflation in commodity prices may en- 
courage a reversal to the old method 
of accumulating supplies of a com- 
modity when the price currently pre- 
vailing is conspicuously out of line 
with a normal or fair price. A com- 
modity tends to have a certain value, 
based on the laws of supply and de- 
mand together with the costs of pro- 
duction, and when this value comes to 
be either greatly exceeded or when the 
current market price falls far short 
of it, a long-run adjustment will in- 
evitably take place which will restore 
a more nearly normal condition. 


Those who have been operating 
from hand-to-mouth, therefore, may 
find it advantageous to anticipate their 
needs for a longer period, thus prof- 
iting by an improving price structure 


as they did by an absence of inven- 
tories in a time of declining prices. 
Those merchants who are keen stu- 
dents of the situation in the com- 
modity markets have already given 
evidence that they are not unaware of 
the opportunities in this direction. 


= 


THE BUYER AND THE 
NEW YORK MARKET 


Mitton J. GREENEBAUM 

The New York market should be 
the merchant’s source not only of mer- 
chandise itself but also of merchan- 
dising information. The New York 
market is essentially a guide for style 
merchandise. In spite of the great 
value of other market centers through- 
out the United States, New York, on 
account of the supremacy of its port, 
continues to be the fount of supply. 
With its daily arrivals of models and 
merchandise from all over the world 
and with its enormous manufacturing 
establishments, it will probably con- 
tinue to be the source of inspiration 
for the rest of the country. 

While style is the chief reason for 
a buyer’s use of the New York market, 
there is another advantage that con- 
tributes even more to the profits of a 
selling department. This is the acqui- 
sition of the assembled information 
that all well-equipped resident buying 
offices secure through their daily con- 
tact with and research into all phases 
of market activity. 

If the prevailing market conditions 
with the tendencies that point to the 
future are weighed and analyzed care- 
fully and if a budget based on these 
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findings is prepared (with past seasons’ 
errors listed as danger signals), a plan 
of action can be defined that will make 
the use of the New York market pay 
full returns in the department. Unless 
a buyer makes use of every source of 
information on general business con- 
ditions as well as in regard to his own 
specific problems, he is not getting the 
best to be obtained from his contact 
with the market. While the market 
is certainly the base of supply, much 
more than merchandise selection is 
necessary if the buyer is to obtain the 
greatest return in profits from his con- 
nections. 


Style changes are so rapid in all 


lines that an alert organization in daily 
contact with the market knows im- 
mediately what has been produced at 
least cost, and can warn against buy- 
ing, for what not to buy is more es- 
sential information than what to buy. 


Market information can be put to 
work to increase turnover, to lessen 
markdowns, to keep fashion-right mer- 
chandise continually before the con- 
sumer, to save time in merchandise 
selection, and to make more frequent 
purchases possible. If the New York 
office connection is drawn on for such 
a variety of information, it can be 
transformed from a source of expense 
into a source of profit. 


Advertising and Publicity ‘Division 





The “Human Interest” Angle in 
Retail Advertising 


H. C. BARTLETT 


The man who writes copy for R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., famed for its 
sparkling advertising, explains the philosophy behind much of the 
appeal. 


N the retail advertising business, 
ae usually make one general error or 
omission. We are strong on the ap- 
proach, but woefully weak on the fol- 
low-up. In brief, we often overlook the 
customer’s feeling towards the article 
which he now owns, and which we 
wish to replace or supplant. 


Interests of Potential Buyer 

For purposes of illustration, con- 
sider the case of the man who 1s a po- 
tential buyer of a new suit. Com- 
paratively speaking, the normal man 
spends an infinitesimal portion of his 
existence in the act of buying a new 


suit. Perhaps twice or thrée times a 
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year he stands bolt upright before a 
mirror and tries on a new suit. Dur- 
ing these few short moments he may 
find the subtle distinctions between 
notch and peak lapels, cheviot and 
cassimere, blue-grays and autumn 
browns, a necessary but bewildering 
part of the business. He may be torn 
temporarily between a desire for single 
or double-breasted jackets, longer or 
shorter trousers. It takes him per- 
haps half an hour to make his choice. 
But he actually wears the suit six 
months, a year, or even longer. 
Does it not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose, then, that the advertiser stands 
a better chance of striking a respon- 
sive note towards suits in this man’s 
breast if he appeals to some phase of 
his regard towards the suit in use? 
Let us say the man you wish to get 
into your store to buy one of your 
suits is commuting by train from his 
suburban or country home to his place 
of business in the city. He settles into 
his seat on the 7.42 and proceeds to 
make himself comfortable by unbut- 
toning his jacket, pulling down his 
vest, and crossing his knees. He opens 
his morning paper. He fidgets, he 
for there never was a train 





fusses 
seat made that didn’t make a man 
acutely conscious of the cramping pro- 
pensities of clothing. He crosses, un- 
crosses, and recrosses his legs. He 
wants to keep the press in his trousers 
and still be comfortable. If it is warm 
weather he can almost feel the per- 
manent wrinkles forming across his 
back. He looks down at his suit. Per- 
haps he has lost a button. Maybe the 
trouser cuff is ragged where it rubs 


on the back of his shoe. Possibly the 
fabric is getting shiny. 
Uninteresting Trade Copy 

He continues to glance through his 
paper. Remember, if he is the aver- 
age man, he is looking for news, not 
advertising. In fact, he may resent 
the encroachment of advertising mat- 
ter on news space. 

His eye wanders, or is caught by a 
skillful advertising display of men’s 
clothing. He is tempted to read into 
the advertisement. And all too often 
it seems, he is rewarded by a dry-as- 
dust barrage of technical and trade 
terms, an esoteric but meaningless bit 
of style phraseology, or a high-pressure 
exhortation to come in and get one of 
these extra special and purchased-for- 
the-occasion suits. 

Are we taking full advantage of our 
space when we talk to him solely ot 
“fancies” and “staples,” single and 
double-breasteds, cheviots and cassi- 
meres, “longs,” “shorts,” “‘slims,” and 
“stouts’”—if we make no effort to tell 
him why these things are important? 
He’s not in our business. He wants 
to know that a cassimere will not 
shine so easily—if he is a man who 
happens to have on a shiny suit. If 
he is annoyed by a suit that gets baggy 
quickly, he wants to know that a serge 
will hold a press longer. And merely 
telling him in the body of the copy 
isn't sufficient. It must be dramatized 
for him. 

“Style” copy has a distinct place in 
retail advertising. So has factual 
description, and likewise blood-and- 
thunder copy of the “come in and get 
them’ variety. But for the moment 
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we are looking for new notes, and the 
so-called “human interest” angle is a 
distinct possibility. It may not be the 
best or only approach, and it may not 
be suitable for each individual case, 
but it is worth considering. 


Copy That Considers Merchandise 
Complaints 

To get back to our laboratory speci- 
men, the man riding to work on the 
train: remember again that if he is 
thinking at all of a suit, he is prob- 
ably thinking in terms of the suit he 
now has on. And though he may be the 
most easily satisfied of all men, it is 
human nature that defects will be pre- 
dominant to perfections in his mind. 
In other words, it is easier, usually, to 
call his attention to something he dis- 
likes in his present suit, than to some 
detail he particularly likes. 


Now, in general, all reputable mer- 
chandise is made with approximately 
the same good qualities, due to com- 
petitive standardization. But there is, 
and always has been, inferior mer- 
chandise on the market and occasionally 
each of us gets hold of some. Most 
men at some time have had suits with 
skimpy, inadequate pockets; woolens 
that shrank or faded; trousers that 
bagged and stretched out of shape; 
that the slightest 


seams parted at 


strain. 


A good method of approaching our 
individual on the train, therefore, 
might be in talking to him easily and 
informally, with the aid of free and 
natural illustration, about the most 
universal faults in suits, and how your 
particular suit is made to obviate these 


faults. But then you must go fur- 
ther. Merely telling him that your 
suit is the panacea tor all of his com- 
plaints is not sufficient. You must 
have proved facts to back up your 
statement. This is where the factual 
comes in, and this is what clinches 
your story, provided there is_ suf- 
ficient authority behind it. 


Study Consumer’s Buying Motive 
The human interest angle is not ap- 
plicable to men’s clothing alone, by any 
means, though men’s clothing is a 
convenient illustration. : 

It all comes down in the end to 
finding the customer’s motive in buy- 
ing new things. If a woman is made 
most conscious of the necessity for 
buying a new rug because of worn, 
bare spots on her present one — why 
isn’t the best advertising approach one 
that would touch this human chord 
in her experience? 

This line of reasoning does not 
apply in every case. In women’s ap- 
parel, for example, the initial appear- 
ance of a garment is usually far more 
important than its appearance six 
months hence, or the way it behaves 
in use. 

The curse of retail advertising is 
the mass of copy that is still hammer- 
plated out in a dull, conventional mold. 
Getting the customer’s angle and talk- 
ing simply and directly to him is one 
of the best means of vitalizing adver- 
tising. It is the human interest. 


It is the man and not the mechanism that 
counts im this age of activity.— 
Charles E. Hughes 
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THE COMBINATION MAN 


Merchants in smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country who go 
to large metropolitan centers come 
back filled with great admiration for 
the fine business-getting organizations 
they see in the large department stores. 
They feel that if they could afford to 
employ a specialist in advertising and 
in window display, they might in- 
crease their volume of business. They 
realize that if they are to cope suc- 
cessfully with chains and large city 
department stores, they must do a 
good job of advertising and of both 
window and interior display of mer- 
chandise. 

Within the past few years this 
growing need has been met more or 
less successfully by the combination 
man; namely, a specialist who is an 
advertising writer, a competent dis- 
play man, and a neat card writer. In 
theory, this is ideal for the smaller 
merchant. In operation, its success 
depends upon the ability of the com- 
bination man and the cooperation 
given him by the store. 

Quite often the results are only 
partially satisfactory. It is very dif- 
ficult to find and retain a man of 
ability. As a rule, the first one to tire 
of the arrangement is the combination 
man himself. Because of the multi- 
plicity of his duties, the combination 
man is unable to stand the strain. 
Moreover, he is usually grossly under- 
paid, and as a result, soon resigns. The 
average merchant feels the venture 
unsuccessful if he finds his combina- 
tion man excelled by the best adver- 
tising writer, best display man, or the 


best card writer in town, even though 
each of these three may be a specialist 
in only his own line. Then, too, he is 
inclined to expect the combination man 
to handle all publicity functions, how- 
ever great, without assistance. It is 
difficult for the store owner to realize 
that at times the combination man 
needs help to discharge all of his 
duties satisfactorily. The merchant 
will not hesitate to employ additional 
salespeople to take care of increased 
trade; yet he is reluctant to supply 
help for his ad man during prepara- 
tion for sales or special events. The 
result is that the ad man must either 
slight his work or labor under great 
strain. In either case it results in a 
loss to the store. It is easy to under- 
stand the position of the store owner 
and of his refusal to pay the ad man 
a high salary. The ad man is on the 
wrong side of the business. He is on 
the overhead side, and as such cannot 
hope to earn the salary the man who 
is on the producing side does. 


There is a grave danger in the use 
of the term “combination man.” Often 
the store owner interprets the term too 
freely. If the combination man can 
write advertisements, trim windows, 
and write cards, why can’t he also 
manage a floor, superintend the jani- 
tor work, or perform any or all the 
odd jobs that come up from time to 
time? If the combination man at- 
tempts to perform all such duties, the 
result will be an overworked, quick- 
tempered, and dissatisfied man who is 
unable to do his best when work of a 
business-producing character is re- 
quired. 
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For much of this, the merchant is 
only partially at fault. With no stand- 
ard or rule to go by, he overrates the 
strength and endurance of the man, 
and delegates too many duties to him. 
Some merchants with an eye for econ- 
omy seek to replace a full-time adver- 
tising man and a decorator with a com- 
bination man, expecting to get equiva- 
lent service with a great saving in 
salary. The arrangement never works 
long because the store accustomed to 
a two-man service will be contented 
with nothing less, and the combina- 
tion man, however willing to work 
hard, will soon discover the futility of 
performing the work of two men. The 


combination idea is not for a store 
large enough to support two full-time 
men. It is only for smaller stores who 
are able to afford the expense of only 
one man. Usually stores doing a busi- 
ness of half a million or less find a 
combination man ample for their 
needs, provided, of course, that re- 
quirements be kept within reasonable 


bounds. 


Beyond doubt, the causes of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the owner or 
the combination man may be removed 
if the problem is approached in the 
spirit of fairness and common sense. 


Paut GARVER 
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RETAIL TRADE IN 1929 


The tables in this article give the sales, profits, and earnings on com- 
mon stock for nearly all of the large individual stores and chains that 
have reported figures for 1929. 


NNUAL retail volume-and-profit 
A statistics which are appearing 
from time to time indicate the progress 
of trade. The figures below have been 
computed from reports cited in cur- 
rent publications and not directly from 
official statements. 

Earnings on common stock is the 
ratio of profits available for distribu- 
tion to common stockholders to the 
number of shares of common stock 
outstanding. It is the earnings per 
share of common stock. Net profit is 
the net income after depreciation, in- 
terest, and Federal taxes have been 


subtracted. Capital turnover is the 
ratio of sales to cost of closing in- 
ventory (including goods in transit 
where specified), or the number of 
times the capital invested in merchan- 
dise turns per year. Stockturn may 
be computed roughly as being 60 per 
cent of the capital turnover. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., does the 
largest retail business under one roof 
in the world, with a sales volume of 
nearly ninety-nine million. According 
to trade estimates, Marshall Field & 
Co. has the second largest retail store 
in the United States with a sales 
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volume variously estimated between 
seventy-five and ninety million. The 
total sales of Marshall Field & Co., 
including the Davis Co., Frederick & 
Nelson, the wholesale division of 
Marshall Field, and 15 smaller stores 
operated by Field’s, are $179,659,328. 
The third largest retail store is that 
of J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, with a 
sales volume estimated at seventy-two 
million. In the chain-store field, it is 
notable that the sales of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. have passed 
the billion mark, which is the largest 
sales volume of any retail organiza- 
tion in the world. 

As a whole, the trend of sales and 
profits for department and specialty 
stores has been fairly satisfactory. 
While in 1928 only about 60 per cent 
of the stores reporting showed an in- 
crease over 1927, this year 78 per cent 
of the stores reporting showed an in- 


crease over 1928. An analysis of net 
profit figures is encouraging. Although 
about half of the stores in 1928 in- 
dicated a decrease in the percentage 
of net profit compared with 1927, this 
year 15 out of 24 stores reporting in- 
dicated increases. In 1929 the repre- 
sentative percentage (mean of inter- 
quartile range) of net profit of 
the reporting stores was 5.1 per cent 
compared with 5.53 per cent for 1928. 

Nearly all chain stores, as in 1928, 
had increased sales over the previous 
year. However, ninety per cent of 
those reporting in 1929 showed a de- 
crease from their 1928 profit per cent, 
whereas in 1928 only one half of the 
reporting chains showed a decreased 
profit per cent from the previous year, 
1927. The representative net profit 
for chains in 1929 was only 5.57 per 
cent compared with 6.7 per cent at- 
tained in 1928. 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Sales Earnings Capital 

in thousands Net profit on common turn- 

Organization 1929 1928 1929 1928 stock over 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. ccccccccccece  sesseeeeeees S Gigs sim TO. toma eee 
Abraham & Straus ........ccccccesscceeseeeees $25,915 $25,422 3.9% 6.3 Ge itcsenn 
American Department Stores............ 10,823 | ge ees 7.3 
Arnold Constable & Co. u...cecceee 12,212 13,232 -4.3 5.0 loss 5.6 
Assoemtel Dry Gee8s Comp, cnc icici eee (1) (2) ae has 
Se, NOE XSGE. i cstitiicscanesennsics 37,168 35,001 4.0 6.4 hae > “tae 
NN ec hae ear nerincetan 14,614 13,346 8.7 7.7 4.20 11.1 
BS he ee caus!) eee 10,038 (3) 6.0 Sa mad 
Bloomingdale Bros. ....icseccssscseccoceses 24,378 23,887 2.3 5.8 1.08 12.5 
Broadway Department Stores .......... 18,984 19,491 3.3 oe See ee , 
RI: WI RS accccetecdcnciiicinismaninn’  aelialeibiel 1, iar i: 2a oe 
Consolidated Retail Stores .....cccccce  ccsseeeeeees 18,452 (4) 5.1 ae ne 
Crowley, Milner & Co. .00.........:c00000 29,759 32,074 3.5 5.4 2.87 6.4 
Emporium-Capwell Co. ...............:0000 28,999 27,654 3.5 a eas 
A cuca.” aon 28,032 (5) 5.9 Bee anion 
Federated Department Stores............ 112,902 109,449 5.6 a Vig. See 
We Tre SS OG. Scacchi hse RATS stews a 
ES ER oe Oe ME IE a adi IS (6) (7) ee caso 
Pe Te. EOP 0). cnn : 12,875 12,673 7S Tia A asa 6.2 
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Sales Earnings Capital 
in thousands Net profit on common turn- 
Organization 1929 1928 1929 1928 stock over 

NN ree ss osivcicssaneescses 124,636 121,109 6 _. | | noe 
SS TINUE TRIOS ccrncsscsisesesons §—cetiseres — trrm tes 1S) “suis | orto 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc... 18,449 19,416 6.0 2.6 | 
Halle Bros. Company ........ccccccssssere  ceseecereres 18,759 (9) 5.2 hee 
Interstate Department Stores.......... 25,000* 21,500 4.3 5.7 SOO She 
DO I IDS Scieretianvcecrscosnccosecnioes 21,428 20,136 6.0 (10) 3.52 5.5 
Fo Eis RTE II | Seve sevessccoesensvcssecoeesee eh ee |, wt Ree 
Kaufmann Department Store .......... 27,743 27,066 57 4.9 VAs, ere 

Kresge Department Store ......ccccscccee  sesseseeeeee 4,824 we. 10.5 3.04 
Lerner Stores Corp. ...ccccccccscsscseeseeees 19,077 12,104 7.3 Beh “ten sean 
ee Iie | 1c" aa os | ill eo rere i) {ks ee 
R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. .............00 98,688 90,251 8.0 8.4 6.03 9.5 
I. Magnin Companny ........ccccccccscsssssssss  sescsssenees 9,487 oes <r ai 
NN ae i dy onciccnaseicncece 25,797 25,456 1.0 -2.7 a 
Mangel Stores Corp. ....cccccscsseseseeres 10,629 8,543 ae ne Ee 
ES SI a ioseciscscipccceesisescescscossere 112,724 106,672 5.5 i Sr rr 6.4 
National Department Stores oo... 0 ccessseeeses i irr SMe fF ebeen ees 
National Family Stores ..............0 7,003 3,400 12.2 11.2 sD -sedesies 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. cecceccscccce  csssssseees (re ee | deg, eee 
RUE SGBRIRITY Sissccissecccsescccccavesscseseses 11,629 11,264 9.1 8.7 8.94 3.7 
oy ETS a tee eae ee ee ee of Rh oo eee ees 
J. C. Penney Company. ............ce 209,686 176,700 5.9 ee ee 
RRND IGM osiccccecsnssessecseasenissnovesossonrssoe 7,618 7,544 6.6 6.7 BPO” accssins 
REO BRIIIB: TC. co sccsbissscecccossosecosesesooses 5,413 5,041 8.1 7.4 ()  /—_e 
Russek’s Fifth Ave., Ime. cece ccsssssseeee 6,000* (12) 5.9* BOE susie 
RUN UEIRTED PAEM iT OBUUES Carica cicsacesistins  Gubivisive, «Nae bves heats (Geol ° Gee. + ae. 
A RS rc SRE em COD nets «ives 
SPMCADINENE CODCOD sccsccacessepsscsccscsicossccecense 14,173 13,860 2.1 fe ates ke 
Stix, Baer and Fuller Co. cece. ccsscesseeee eet (15) (16) 2. ee 
ER IN pik GA Eien ~Saees 9,490 dase mee 9 es ated 
UME sesso prtsne Rec easi cscs Scab cacdesacaieees 20,698 20,752 3.6 3.5 Kh | re 

Chain, Grocery, 5 & 10 and Dollar Stores, Drug Stores 

BPaPRC DERTRCIRAL TRROTES  cccccssseicsseccccessssses  ccsncssncese $ 64,000*  ........ TIO kckscses «| (asstane 
S. BE, Weber TGS, THC. cecccecck;  ecccsccceecs —sencenes —ccenaene (17) pies gate 
F. & W. Grand-Silver Stores, Inc... $30,417 02 wu. SFO. <scdiee $4.04 a. 
athe Wo le ee 65,902 55,691 4.6 a re? 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .... 1,000,000*  700,000* _........ PR) eeeel, “ska 
UR RM TRANS pochsbpcatsyascovsskesheansacnisieceon- - /absecrintess 15900" nis: Pe a eae 
RMIT, ESEMOE AGO! Sicckesnccccsstccvsasaovseseeceies TRB gr ag = Se Mie apchees 
Se nN DG incncicictsenitcanencnanet 147,363 156,328 9.6 10.6 <2. | 
i, Ri RR I ROE Sica SSccsssctcsctsnacees 68,475 65,055 8.5 8.8 BSE: “wie 
Kroger Grocer and Baking Co. we. ceeeseseees 207,373 7 a 
McCrory Stores, Tne. .....cccccccccooseosse 44,704 41,105 5.0 7.6 4.16 6.5 
PCR OIRR THEOPRE NGO, asin cescescccsscscssccsaes 23,782 13,939 4.2 6.7 i i re 
BOWEN TRS COE. nccecsccsssssscsenssecsesens 25,514 22,552 6.2 Tae «abil 
Metropolitan Chain Stores ............. 18,122 13,513 a Be Sie Chae 
RRs Koc MMMNMIMNR MAD. csccsssscsntebsesesiconconneve 15,727 12,118 5.7 55 BMS “<sesde 
UII, sahil ssttciiseticeicstniiiiinn aisha 85,882 __........ Be ro Ree - cee 
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Sales Earnings Capital 
in thousands Net profit on common turn- 
Organization 1929 1928 1929 1928 stock over 
MUMRMOE TRCOD i, BEM. ctsssncssicpocisstsbactessens 15,092 10,929 6.8 7.1 POC 
BD. Bea Ce ascnceccsnesssccccconcncesens 27,788 ee es 7.1 3.15 
People’s Drug Stores .......:.cccsseee 15,537 or OP ire ae 
IR MOOR: Sci cccistcccsctostastaiereMncntincee deedenad S, SIR Se cada) Ue eae locates 
<= Se 104,600 2.9 RR eC tenet ee 
RPRTANO<UTIINGL Scssdonssceenscocceccsncesoctscovicsen Dee. hati. een. okies) Cee ee 
Walgreen Drug Stores «0.0... ne eee Aes a eee ee 
F. W. Woolworth Co. ....c.ccccccescseeeees 303,034 287,300 11.7 Scie ee 
Mail-Order Houses 
Montgomery Ward & Co. ose $291,531 $214,350 5.4% 8.2% $2.60 .sseaeee 
National Bellas Hess Co., Inc. ........ 48,851 44,649 -.4 5.7 ene 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. wcccccccscsessseseseee 443,452 346,974 7.3 8.5 | 
(1) 1929 net profit, $3,305,000. (9) 1929 net profit, $1,135,000. 
(2) 1928 net profit, $3,393,000. (10) 1928 net profit, $981,000. 
(3) 1929 net profit, $702,000. (11) 1928 net profit, $1,357,000. 
(4) 1929 net profit, $579,000. (12) 1929 net profit, $253,000. 
(5) 1929 net profit, $1,669,000. (13) 1928 net profit, $1,635,000. 
(6) 1929 net profit, $531,000. (14) 1928 net profit, $1,676,000. 
(7) 1928 net profit $1,326,000. (15) 1929 net profit, $789,000. 
(8) 1929 net profit, $4,000.000.* (16) 1928 net profit, $808,000. 
* Approximately (17) 1928 net profit, $392,000. 
Ev_mer O. SCHALLER 
TREATMENT of OVERAGES probably account for less than one half 
in the RETAIL METHOD of of the shortages in retail stores. This 
INVEN TORY means that over one half of the short- 
ages are not really physical shortages 
Although the proper accounting of merchandise, but book shortages 


procedure for the treatment of inven- 
tory shortages has been standardized 
by the studies made by the Controllers’ 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, a standard method 
of handling merchandise overages has 
not yet been established. 
Merchandise shortage is the dif- 
ference between the computed retail 
inventory that should be on hand and 
the retail inventory that actually is on 
hand as determined by taking a physi- 
cal count of stock. Shortages are 
logical: goods are stolen, misplaced, 
and disappear in the form of over- 
weights and overmeasures. But even 
these important causes of shortages 


caused by errors in the keeping of 
records and accounts. 

The standard method of handling 
shortages is to include shortages with 
net sales, markdowns, and discounts 
to customers and employees. The total 
of these factors is subtracted from 
total additions of old inventory, pur- 
chases, additional mark-ups and net 
transfers, all at retail. The result is 
estimated physical inventory. Or, if 
the actual amount of shortage has been 
determined, the result is the book in- 
ventory corrected for shortages, in 
which case the corrected book and 
physical inventories are identical. The 
amount of physical inventory at retail 
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that should be on hand is merely re- 
duced by the amount of the shortage. 
Shortages do not affect the initial 
mark-up, the complement of which is 
applied to the closing inventory at re- 
tail to derive the closing inventory at 
cost. This is the correct treatment of 
shortages; any other would conflict 
with the rulings of the income-tax au- 
thorities. 
Causes of Overages 

However logical shortages may be, 
overages are not logical. Goods may 
be stolen from the store, but goods 
will not be added to the stock from 
outside sources. The conclusion must 
be that overages are almost entirely 
due to errors in records and accounts. 
The most common reasons tor over- 
ages are (1) poor record keeping be- 
tween manufacturing departments and 
the corresponding selling departments ; 
(2) charging purchases to the wrong 
department; (3) interselling; that 1s, 
sales clerks selling in more than one 
department without indicating the 
proper department to be credited with 
the sale; and (4) taking markdowns 
on the markdown record without re- 
ducing the retail on the price tickets. 

Three Methods of Treatment 

Whatever the cause, overages occur. 
The treatment of overages varies be- 
tween stores, but methods come un- 
der three main types. The first is to 
add overages to beginning inventory 
at retail plus purchases and other ad- 
ditions at retail, thus having it influ- 
ence the initial mark-up percentage. 
The reason for having overages af- 
fect the initial mark-up percentage is 
that the overage may have been caused 
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by an undervaluation of the beginning 
inventory or an incorrect purchase 
figure, in which case overages would 
correct the error, and hence should 
affect the initial mark-up. 

A second method is to treat over- 
ages as exactly the opposite of short- 
ages. Since shortages are added in 
with total deductions (net sales, mark- 
downs, and discounts to customers and 
employees), overages should be sub- 
tracted from total deductions. By this 
method the additional profit resulting 
from the overages is credited to the 
current accounting period. 

A third method is to disregard over- 
ages for the current period. There are 
two variations. According to one 
method, there is no attempt to write 
into profit and stock any overage that 
has not recurred as an overage for 
three successive periods, and then only 
the average overage for the period is 
credited to stock and profit. This 
practice does not seem to be in accord 
with the Government ruling that the 
inventory figure must represent the 
actual physical inventory. A second 
and a better way than the one just 
mentioned is to defer the taking of a 
profit for the current accounting 
period by setting up a merchandise re- 
serve account. When the overage ap- 
pears to be consistent for several sea- 
sons, the reserve may then revert to 
profit. 

Conclusions From a Survey 

A survey of the methods used by 
eleven leading New 
York department stores indicates that 
The fol- 


controllers of 


all three methods are used. 
lowing are the conclusions: 
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1. Overages are almost entirely due 
to errors in records or accounts. 

2. Where overages are in all prob- 
ability due to inaccurate records be- 
tween manufacturing and selling de- 
partments, or due to charging invoices 
to the wrong department, they may be 
treated as an additional mark-up and 
so affect the initial mark-up per cent. 

3. Unless there is a good indication 
that errors have been made in pur- 
chases or beginning inventory, over- 
ages should be treated as a reduction 
of total deductions, exactly the op- 
posite of a shortage, which is an addi- 
tion to total deductions. 

The weight of authority indicates 
that overages should not affect the in- 
itial mark-up and that profit on them 
should be taken during the current ac- 
counting period rather than by use of 
a reserve account. The overage prob- 
ably represents an error. The argu- 
ment that the error should be cleared 
out during the accounting period seems 


to be substantial. A department should 
not show an overage season after sea- 
son unless there is something wrong 
with the accounting method. An 
analysis of overages and shortages for 
department stores reveals that if a de- 


‘partment has an overage one season, 


it will probably show a shortage the 
next, with a net shortage for the year. 
For example, if the closing inventory 
at retail is overvalued by $1,000 one 
season, then $1,000 appears as an 
overage. The second season begins 
with an overvaluated opening inven- 
tory. When the closing inventory is 
taken correctly, the department will 
show a $1,000 shortage for the season. 
Therefore, shortages caused by the 
error offset the erroneous overages, 
the net result being the net amount of 
shortages for the year. Accordingly, 
many competent controllers argue that 
taking profits on overages is not a 
violation of conservative accounting 
practice. | 
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Salesmanship Training 


The training programs in salesmanship of twenty-one of New York's 

leading stores have been carefully studied in order to present here an 

outline for a course in initial salesmanship that will fully meet the 
needs of most stores. 


agp merchandising requires is far more important than it may ap- 
right buying, careful management, pear at first glance. Organization, 
and effective selling. Effective selling planning, buying, and scientific man- 
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agement may fail where selling is bad. 

The value of training in salesman- 
ship has been realized in certain in- 
dustries for many years. Companies 
that employed house-to-house selling 
methods as early as 1870 discovered 
the profitableness of carefully planned 
sales talks. After long study it was 
decided that there was, in most cases, 
one best approach, presentation, and 
Accordingly, “cut and dried” 
Salesmen 


close. 
sales talks were devised. 
were trained and required to hold as 
rigidly as possible to the outlined plan. 
It is not the purpose here to discuss 
the merits or relative limitations of 
such a method. However, results have 
shown that this plan is far more ef- 
fective than haphazard salesmanship. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of some retailers to believe that 
house-to-house selling is much more 
difficult than selling over the counter. 
Many merchants still believe that an 
article well bought will sell itself. The 
store which hires clerks to hand out 
merchandise may make a profit by 
virtue of its location, its layout and 
fixtures, and its ingenuity of buying 
and management, but it will be diffi- 
cult for it to build good will. 


Art of Personal Selling 

There is an art to personal retail 
selling. A philosopher once said that 
the perfection in art is the conceal- 
ment thereof. The specialty or manu- 
facturer’s salesman by his very ag- 
gressiveness in seeking prospects may 
reveal his anxiety to sell without en- 
dangering good will. The store sales- 
man, in meeting customers who volun- 
tarily come in to buy, must cover this 


desire to sell by his anxiety to serve. 
The very diversity of customer nature 
forces him to replace the stereotyped 
sales talk with judgment in ascertain- 
ing customer types and tact in sales 
presentation. 

What is a sale? In conjunction 
with the legal passing of title, a sale 
is a transaction involving profit or loss. 
Strangely, retail selling may incur a 
combination of both. An immediate 
profit in dollars and cents may be 
more than offset by a loss of customer 
good will where a salesperson makes 
a bad impression. 

With the present effort among 
stores to offer better service, compe- 
tition is not merely between store and 
store, it is between salesperson and 
salesperson. If the average depart- 
ment store is to reach a level above 
mediocrity in the community, its sales 
force must be efficiently trained in the 
principles of salesmanship. Each 
transaction should reflect the person- 
ality and character of the store and 
management. 

The situation at present is far from 
satisfactory. 

Sales people of even the well-man- 
aged stores are daily offending actual 
and potential customers. A great deal 
can be accomplished if the store will 
realize the importance of establishing 
definite policies and standards of ap- 
pearance, approach, courtesy, service, 
and above all, knowledge of merchan- 
dise. 


Insufficient Follow-Up 


Many of the stores that have com- 
plete training plans fail on insufficient 
follow-up. Recently a_ well-known 
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store, justly proud of its training or- 
ganization and highly confident as to 
the efficiency of its sales force, de- 
cided to gather a few facts. A shop- 
ing research was conducted. The 
store was astounded to learn that about 
40 per cent of its sales force were un- 
tactful and used poor salesmanship 
and that over 60 per cent were aston- 
ishingly deficient in knowledge of mer- 
chandise. The facts revealed were the 
basis of a beneficial training campaign. 

Another store sensed this same situ- 
ation but feared that the sales force 
already felt supersaturated with sales- 
manship instruction. It was abso- 
lutely unreceptive to any further drill 
along this line. The training depart- 
ment was faced with the problem of 
camouflaging a salesmanship 
paign. This was effectively accom- 
plished by introducing principles of 
selling into department meetings, into 
fashion and style talks, and into spe- 
cific merchandise training with the use 
of still films. 

Salesmanship training in one form 
or another should be a continual proc- 
ess. Only by constant repetition can 
a well-trained sales force be main- 
tained. The following is a suggested 
outline for an initial salesmanship 
courses in twenty-one leading New 
courses in twenty-one leading New 
York stores. 


cam- 


Lesson I 


General Talk on Selling 


1. Meaning of retail salesmanship 

2. Importance of proper selling 
a) Competition in service 

3. Importance of salesperson’s 
in the store 
a) Salesperson—the nerve center 


position 


4. Qualities of a good salesperson 
Attentive, informative, honest, courte- 
ous, enthusiastic, good-natured, brisk 

5. The customer’s point of view 
a) Customer dislikes the disagreeable, 

aggressive, officious, or overkindly 
salesperson 


Lesson II 
Kinds of Customers (sizing them up) 


1. Are all customers alike? 
2. Types 
a) Impatient, suspicious, nervous, un- 
decided, talkative, silent, deliberate, 
economical, shy, looker, hurried, 
timid, overcritical, obstinate, particu- 
lar, pessimistic, tired, irritable, in- 
telligent, etc. 
3. The salesperson’s problem. Sizing up 
customer 
a) Watch, study, and listen attentively 
4. Factors to consider in deciding on type 
of customer 
5. What kind of customer are you? Mem- 
bers of class analyze each other as to 
customer types 
(Accompany this lesson with a part of 
a demonstration sale illustrating and 
detecting different types of customers) 


Lesson III 
The Approach 


1. Promptness, courtesy, cheerfulness 
The approach may be considered one 
of the most important parts of the 
sale. First contact is made with the 
customer 

2. Things that hinder prompt approach 
a) Care of stock 
b) Conversation with other salespeople 
c) Lack of attention 

3. Pleasant salutation 
a) Merchandise salutation (saying 

something about the merchandise) 
b) Greeting salutation (Good morning, 
etc. ) 
c) Question salutation 
you? etc.) 

4. Good mannerisms 
a) Arise to meet customer ; offer chair. 

Avoid whispering or showing an- 
noyance 


(May I help 
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b) Be interested 

(Demonstration sale of proper approach 
for various types fo customers put on 
by members of the class) 


Lesson IV 
Determining Customer Wants 
1. What information should salesperson 


obtain from customer? 
a) Use, material, price, style, size 
2. How soon should she obtain this in- 
formation ? 
3. How should information be obtained? 
a) Sizing up customer 
b) Asking questions 
c) Showing merchandise 
4. How sizing her up will help make the 
sale 
. What questions should be asked? 
6. Importance of showing the merchan- 
dise 
a) How much to show 
Lesson V 
Knowledge of Merchandise (selling points) 
1. Importance of knowledge of merchan- 
dise 
2. Common selling points 
a) Use, material, workmanship, quali- 
ty, handwork, price, comfort, style, 
safety, beauty, durability, color, ex- 


wn 


clusiveness, timesaving, economy, 
etc. 
3. Sources of selling points 
a) Buyer, advertising, manufacturer, 


customer, books, and especially an- 
alysis of merchandise 
(A still film can be profitably used 
here to give an example of selling 
points or manufacturing processes) 
Lesson VI 
Closing and Suggesting 
1. Overcoming common objections 
2. Importance of knowing when to close 
a) Watch your customer 
b) Eliminate “not wanted” articles 
c) Stress selling points of articles that 
have appealed 
3. Suggestive selling 
a) Increasing average sale 
b) Customer appreciation of 
tions 
c) Use of tact in suggestions 


sugges- 


4. Importance of courtesy throughout 
entire sale 
Lesson VII 
Demonstration Sale and Review 
Methods of Teaching 

This course should be required for 
all new salespeople, section managers, 
soon as 


Lessons 


and assistant buyers as 
possible after employment. 
should be of one hour’s duration and 
arranged to fit in most advantageous- 
ly with store conditions. Merchan- 
dise from the departments should be 
used for illustrations and the class 
should be required to make and criti- 


cize the demonstration sales. 


Sources of Information on 
Salesmanship 
The following bibliography is sug- 
gested : 

Charters, W. W., How to sell at Retail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922 
Donovan, F., The Saleslady. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1929 
Gordon, Genevieve, and Young, C. R.,, 
Dramatized Salesmanship. .New York: 
Dry Goods Economist, 1928 
Ivey, P. W., Elements of Retail Salesman- 
ship. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1923 

Kneeland, Natalie, Cases in Retail Sales- 
manship. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co.,, 
1924 

Norton, H. R., Textbook in Retail Selling. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919 


O. Preston RoBiNson 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO TRAIN- 
ING SUPERVISORS 

As present-day retailing begins to 

appreciate the importance of its per- 

sonnel, it begins to interest itself in 

proper training. The constructive 

benefit of well-organized training is 


suggested by the following outline 
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which details the instructions issued 
to members of a large department 
store’s training staff. These people 
are usually known as training super- 
visors, training representatives, or di- 
visional teachers. This outline was pre- 
pared by Agnes S. Cronin, training 


director of Gimbel 


New 


Brothers, 


York. 


New Salespeople 


3 


Make a point of welcoming every 
new salesperson on the first day of 
employment, being sure that he is 
properly introduced to the people in 
his department and given every pos- 
sible help in becoming acquainted with 
the requirements of his job. 


. Draw up a brief outline for the use 


of the coordinator in each depart- 
ment in installing a new salesperson 
on the job. 


Department Training 


1. 


Meet every buyer on your floor at 
least once a week to discuss the train- 
ing in his department. 


. Plan with each buyer a training pro- 


gram for his department, varying this 
to suit the needs of the department in 
question. Every such program should 
include at least one regular depart- 
ment meeting a week. Friday morn- 
ing has been officially named as the 
time for holding merchandise meet- 
ings. Ideally, the buyer should act as 
coach but in some instances it may 
prove advisable to select some one 
else for this work. 


. Give all possible assistance in plan- 


ning department meetings, suggesting 
subjects, collecting and organizing in- 
formation, writing outlines, etc. When- 
ever it seems advisable, the training 
supervisor may substitute for the coach 
as leader of the meeting. The train- 
ing supervisor will be responsible for 
teaching the coach how to train. 


4. 


10. 


12. 


For every department compile a brief 
“manual of standards” including (1) 
an outline of special department prac- 
tices; (2) an outline or questionnaire 
on merchandise information; (3) an 
outline on the technique of selling the 
department’s merchandise. 


. Observe salesmanship and service dur- 


ing the busy hours on your floor so 
that you can suggest ways of im- 
provement. 


. Turn in to the training department 


secretary each week some requests for 
service shopping on all your floors, 
specifying what points the shopper 
should check on in each case. This 
offers an excellent opportunity to test 
the results of your service and mer- 
chandise training. 


. Follow up service shopping reports, 


with that person who seems most con- 
cerned (salesperson, section manager, 
buyer, merchandise manager). The 
greatest care should be exercised to 
do this work tactfully and construc- 
tively. 


. Arrange educational trips and visits 


by salespeople to factories, exhibits, 
museums, lectures, etc. 


. Call on the stylist for your floor to 


address groups of related depart- 
ments. Help her to gather pictures 
and merchandise to illustrate these 
talks. Follow up to see that sales- 
people understand and make use of 
this information. 

Provide the salespeople with inter- 
esting magazines and reading matter. 
Check to see that they understand 
what they have read. 


. Devise means for giving merchandise 


training to contingents assigned to 
your departments. 

See that special instruction is given 
to both regular and contingent sales- 
people in advance of special sales 
events or promotions. 

3e able to answer questions on store 
system, and, in an emergency, act as 
section manager. 
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EXECUTIVE AND STAFF MEETINGS—A CURRENT FASHION 


14. Every month as soon as sales are 
posted for the preceding month (usu- 
ally about the fifteenth) inspect all the 
central record cards of salespeople on 
your floors and interview those peo- 
ple whose records are in any way un- 
satisfactory. 

Centralized Training 

1. Be prepared to take your turn in con- 
ducting store tours of new sales- 
people. 


2. Lend assistance in planning or carry- 
ing out any educational campaign or 
contests. 

3. Be prepared to conduct any other 
classroom training when occasion war- 
rants it, as salesmanship, textiles, color 
and line, executive training, etc. 


Codperation with Other Departments 


1. Study to make your work supplement 
that of the 
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a) codrdinator 

b) section manager 

c) buyer 

d) advertising division 

e) system-training division 

f) employment manager 

g) wrapping and delivery divisions 
Reports 

1. Keep a diary of work done as a basis 
for your reports. 

2. Turn in to training director a month- 
ly report of your activities. 

3. Devise methods of measuring the re- 
sults of your training whenever you 
can. 

Self-Development 

1. Keep in close touch with all stocks 
in your departments. Have buyer in- 
form you when new merchandise comes 
in; go to the marking room to see 
and study it so that you can present 
it effectively to the salespeople. 


2. Keep in touch with the work and the 
ideas of the stylists. 

3. Watch advertising, windows, displays, 
and exhibits in various shops through- 
out the city. (Encourage salespeople 
to do the same.) 


4. Read and clip trade and style papers 
and magazines. 


5. Study constantly to vary and improve 
your training methods. Use all pos- 
sible devices, such as demonstration 
sales, demonstration talks, discussion 
of problems, department projects, 
fashion bulletins, merchandise tests 
and questionnaires, talks by manu- 
facturers, department contests, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
films, etc. 


6. Budget your time; make definite 
plans for work to be accomplished; 
check your results. 


Book Reviews 


The books on retailing and others of particular interest to retailers 
that have appeared during the past three months are reviewed here. 


Nystrom, Paut H., Economics of Retailing 
(2 vols.); New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1930. 


In less than a year and a half Dr. Nys- 
trom has published four volumes, each out- 
standing in its field. Economics of Fashion 
appeared in the fall of 1928, Economic Prin- 
ciples of Consumption hardly a year later, 
and the two volumes of Economics of Re- 
tailing early in 1930. While these volumes 
have the same title as Dr. Nystrom’s pion- 
eer book in the field of retailing, published 
in 1915, they represent a complete rewrit- 
ing and are in every sense a new work. 

The first volume, Retail Institutions and 
Trends, concerns the field of retail market- 
ing. It treats the development of retail- 
ing and its present status at home and 
abroad, the different types of stores, and 


other outlets of retail trade. This volume 
presents what is probably the most com- 
plete single analysis of the retail business 
as the central factor in present-day distri- 
bution. 

In this volume Dr. Nystrom revises as 
follows an earlier estimate made of the dis- 
tribution of retail trade in 1928. 

The second volume, Principles of Retail 
Store Operation, considers each of the im- 
portant functions of store management. In 
such a broad treatment, the details of mer- 
chandise control and accounting systems 
must of course be omitted and yet the 
amount of specific information on all 
phases is remarkably complete. Particu- 
larly the chapters on store location, layout, 
and on personnel work seem to this writer 
to make a definite contribution to the litera- 
ture on the subject. 
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Estimates of Total Sales By Types of Retail Institutions (for 1928) 

















Per Cent 
Billion of Total 
Dollars Retail 
Trade 
Department stores including general merchandise stores.............. 7.0 16.0 
Chain stores including all organizations of two or more stores 
under one ownership and management ........csceseceseseeeseseeee 8.0 18.0 
Mail-order houses, including about 1,200 concerns doing a mail- 
order catalogue business .........csssssscsssssssessescssesssscesesessseenscensecssees 1.6 3.6 
Company stores—stores owned and operated by industrial con- 
cerns primarily for their employees. These are generally of 
the department-store tyPe .......cccsecscsssssssserssssesessssereceseeessseneseseenees Bes 3.0 
House-to-house selling, canvassing, peddling, etc. .........cseeee 1.0 2.3 
Consumers’ coOperative StOres oo... bY 4 
Independent stores not included in classifications given above.... 25.0 56.7 
44.0 100.0 
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The only possible criticism is in regard 
to the relative amount of space devoted to 
each of the many retailing functions. For 
instance, a chapter is devoted to delivery 
and only a few words to receiving in the 
chapters on Retail Accounting and Control. 
Merchandising and buying are treated in 
one chapter and personnel administration in 
four. 


The new Economics of Retailing is to be 
recommended not only to the novice enter- 
ing the field but also to experienced prac- 
titioners. Many of the latter have already 
found these books an excellent review and 
a medium for gaining acquaintance with 
the findings of real importance that have 


appeared in recent studies and reports. 
J. W. W. 


MERCHANDISE MANAGER’s Division, The 
Buyer’s Manual. New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 1930. 


The Merchandise Manager’s Group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association pre- 
sents an interesting and inclusive work on 
the duties and problems of the buyer. The 
book is written in simple form for the mod- 
ern executive so that “he who runs may 
read.” 


The problems of merchandising in gen- 
eral, it is asserted, are: 

1. Maintaining a well-balanced stock— 

what a customer might reasonably ex- 

pect to find in the proper assortments, 

sizes, and price range 

2, Good buying—the merchandise for the 
balanced stock must be secured at the 
best possible price and the lowest pos- 
sible expense consistent with the store’s 
merchandising policy 

3. Judicious pricing—initial price must be 
consistent with reasonable mark-up to 
cover expenses, possible markdows, and 
profit. 

4. Aggressive sales promotion — through 
advertising, display, and personal sales- 
manship 

5. Dependable service—in keeping with 

the type of store so that the efficiency 

of the merchandising operations may 
not be wasted 

Effective physical environment—as_ to 

location and layout of departments 


6. 


~ 


As an aid to solving these problems, 
chapters on such important topics as: the 
buyer as a department manager, merchan- 
dise planning and control, turnover, model 
stocks, price lining, markdowns and slow- 
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moving merchandise, buying sources, fash- 
ion, consumer demand, sales promotion, re- 
tail-inventory methods, etc., have been writ- 
ten by specialists in these various lines and 
assembled in this Buyer’s Manual. 


It is suggested by the editor, Mr. James 
L. Fri, that to the person unacquainted 
with merchandising practices this book will 
serve as an excellent starting place and 
guide for his study, and to the person of 
long experience, it will act as a systematic 
review and check upon his merchandising 
practices. The book, supplemented by spe- 
cial lectures by store executives, should 
serve as an excellent training course for 
executives and junior executives. 


o F. & 


Tostas, M. E., Profitable Retail Advertis- 
ing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 


This new book is one of the few written 
exclusively for retail advertisers. It is a prac- 
tical work, intended not so much for the 
professional advertising person or large ad- 
vertising organization as for the manager, 
salesperson, or other individual who handles 
the advertising in a smaller store. There 
are many helpful points for the store that 
is working on a small advertising budget, 
and that cannot do the things which an 
ideal program might call for. 


The book is easy to read and under- 
stand, the subject being treated from a so- 
called “common-sense,” rather than a 
technical viewpoint. One half of the book 
is devoted to a consideration of layout, 
copy, illustration, typography, art and en- 
graving, proof reading, paper stock, and 
use of color. 


Other chapters describe sales planning, 
the advertising budget, how to buy adver- 
tising, salespeople as advertising factors, 
direct-mail advertising, and inexpensive 
forms of advertising. 

The author has observed from the serv- 
ice department of a large wholesale dry- 
goods house the advertising of its many 
customers and has summarized here the im- 
portant points which make their advertis- 


ing profitable. 
W. C. W. 


La Dame, Mary, The Filene Store —A 
Study of Employees’ Relation to Manage- 
ment in a Retail Store. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1930. 

This book is one of the very few fact 
studies in the whole field of employee repre- 
sentation in management. It is based upon a 
detailed investigation, including interviews, 
study of records, and employment in the 
store itself, of the whole history of em- 
ployee relations in the retail specialty store 
of the William Filene’s Sons Company, of 
Boston. 

This store was one of the first large or- 
ganizations in the country to adopt liberal 
personnel policies. In the Filene Co-opera- 
tive Association, it formulated one of the 
earliest, if not actually the original, plan 
of employee participation in management 
to be set up. How far-reaching this plan 
was intended to be may be discovered in 
the wording of the constitution and charter 
of the Filene Co-operative Association, the 
purposes of which were “To give its mem- 
bers a voice in their own government; to 
increase their efficiency; to add to their so- 
cial opportunities; to sustain a just and 
equitable relation between employer and 
employee.” All employees of the store 
were members of the Association. In the 
words of A. Lincoln Filene, they were to 
become “colleagues rather than antagon- 
ists.” 

Recently the Filene Store has been in- 
volved in one of the largest combinations 
in retail history. This and other changes 
curtailed the activities and powers of the 
Filene Co-operative Association. The pres- 
ent is therefore an appropriate time to ex- 
amine the history and results of this hope- 
ful experiment in industrial democracy. 


Specifically, The Filene Store attempts 
to answer such questions as the fol- 
lowing: What are the objectives behind 
the personnel program of this store? To 
what extent have the employees, through 
the Filene Co-operative Association, de- 
termined their conditions of work? What 
has been the history of their action on 
hours of work, vacations, wages, profit- 
sharing, problems of discipline and welfare? 
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How does the Arbitration Board, which 
has been given power to settle all griev- 
ances, actually operate? Is such a board 
not a risk to the security of the authority 
of management? What have been the re- 
sults of the plans to share profits and to 
grant employees a part in ownership of the 
stock of the corporation? What significant 
developments does the history of the Filene 
Co-operative Association reveal? 


AppPEL, JosepH, The Business Biography of 
John Wanamaker. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. 

With a large sheet of brown paper be- 
fore him, John Wanamaker as a serious- 
minded country boy set about to determine 
his life vocation. Writing down one by 
one the kinds of work in which he felt an 
interest, he crossed off each as he found a 
better, until the word “merchant” remained. 
Already ambitious, religiously inclined, 
courageous in carrying out his convictions, 
he found that work as errand boy, as 
Y.M.C.A. secretary, as salesman was all 
helpful in achieving his goal. 

How profoundly the vision and courage 
of John Wanamaker has influenced pres- 
ent-day retailing cannot be overestimated. 
Fair treatment of customers and employees, 
truthfulness in advertising, definite guaran- 
tees were all new and radical policies when 
Wanamaker’s vigorous promotion made 
them nearly universal. 

The business achievements of this pioneer 
in retailing make an interesting biography, 
written from three angles—Wanamaker as 
the merchant, the man, and his method. 
Any one in the merchandising field will 
find much in this book to interest, and per- 
haps to inspire him. 

FF. 3. 5. 


Ciapp, JoHN M., AND NuGENT, Homer H.., 
How to Write. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1930. 

Designed for men and women who desire 
to do effectively the writing which they can- 
not escape, this volume provides a sys- 
tematic training course. It begins with an 
analysis of the fundamental problems which 
every one faces when he sets about crys- 


tallizing an amorphous thought and trans- 
lating it into written words. The authors dis- 
cuss the subjects of personal letters, busi- 
ness letters, information papers, instructions, 
creative writing, and reports. The book 
gives sympathetic and informative advice 
on “the problem of reaching other minds.” 

How to Write is decidedly a worth-while 
book. To those countless thousands who 
have tried without avail the more formal 
methods of training, this book may well 
prove the means of acquiring that facility 
in expression of thought which is one of the 
most pleasurable and profitable assets one 
can possess. 


ee oe e. 
CHAPMAN, CiLowry, The Law of Adver- 

tising. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 

This new book supersedes the two vol- 
umes on The Law of Advertising and Sales 
written by the same author in 1903. It 
brings up-to-date the many cases where 
points of law have influenced various phases 
of advertising. It is broader in its treat- 
ment than the title would imply, covering 
thirty-six general subjects under the head- 
ings of plans and copy, media, merchandis- 
ing, distribution, marketing, correspondence, 
contracts, sales and shipments, accounting, 
and good will. Some of the chapters are 
on the subjects of unpublished manuscript; 
ideas; privacy; false representation; en- 
graving and printing service; patents; copy- 
right; coupons and trading stamps; first-, 
second-, third-, fourth-class and foreign 
mail. 

The chapters are brief and to the point. 
They are broken down by specific subjects 
outlined in the margin, and each point is 
usually covered by a single sentence. Foot- 
notes provide the key to the law cases on 
which the author bases his statements. No 
attempt is made to express opinion any- 
where in the book; as a result, a tremen- 
dous number of subjects and law cases are 
covered. It is a valuable reference book, 
so completely indexed as to require thirty- 
five pages for the subjects covered, and 
fifty-four pages to list the cases referred to 
in the text. 

w.<. WF. 
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Wuite, Wirrorp L., Codperative Retail 
Buying Associations. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 

A cooperative retail buying association is 
an incorporated organization of financially 
independent retailers which acts as a com- 
mon but distinct wholesale distributor for 
its members, buys in its own name, and 
warehouses its purchases. 

After a brief history of codperative retail 
buying associations, Mr. White analyzes the 
causes of their growth and.their present 
strength. The thesis is the economic justi- 
fication of this rather new type of so-called 
“lateral combination,” — retailer - owned 
wholesalers. The comparative costs of do- 
ing business, such as selling, credit, de- 
livery, buying, and storage, are carefully 
examined. In addition there is a considera- 
tion of organization, management, and loca- 
tion problems. 

Unfortunately, no other type of codpera- 
tive buying is considered. The scope of the 
book is limited to drug and grocery stores. 
A similar study of other types might well 
include department stores. 


EE 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS ON 
RETAILING 

The success of the Retailing Series 
of college texts, published under the 
editorship of Dean Norris A. Brisco 
of the School of Retailing, has led 
the publishers, Prentice-Hall, Inc., to 
introduce a new series for high schools. 
Dean Brisco is also the editor of this 
series and the first volume, Store 
Management, written by him, is on 
the press. This will be the basic book 
of the series, treating retailing prin- 
ciples in simple terms, comprehensible 
to the high-school and junior-college 
and emphasizing the small 
This book will be ready for 


A kit of prob- 


lems will also be prepared exclusively 


student 
store. 
class use September 1. 


for teaching use. 


A sixth book of the Retailing Series 
is now in the hands of the publishers. 
It is entitled the Manual of Retail 
Terminology and has been prepared 
by John W. Wingate, assistant pro- 
fessor of merchandising, New York 
University. This book has _ been 
written in response to a great need 
for a standardized terminology and 
for a single source of information on 
every term commonly used in retail- 
ing. Nearly two thousand terms are 
included. The treatment is not limited 
to definitions but also includes a care- 
ful discussion of hundreds of such 
terms as “control buying,” 
ist,” and “unit packing.” 

The executive staff of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has co- 
Operated fully in reading the manu- 
script and in making suggestions for 
corrections and additions. Ten prom- 
inent store executives and teachers 
also have assisted in the checking 
process. While there is bound to be 
controversy as to the meaning of 


“‘fashion- 


many terms, this work represents an 
important step towards the establish- 
ment of a common language. 
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DONALDSON—GIMBEL 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Austin S. Donaldson, store manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, and execu- 
tive secretary of the board of trustees of 
New York University School of Retailing 
since its establishment in 1919, has been 
elected vice president of Gimbel Brothers. 

This new position is a recognition of the 
remarkable success which he has had in 
developing high standards of personnel and 
service for the store. 

Before joining Gimbel Brothers in May 
1929, Mr. Donaldson was an assistant gen- 
eral manager of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 
Fashion Merchandising, 


An important index as to the trend 
in retail merchandising is found in 
the recent decision of the J. C. Penney 
Company to stress the style factor 
primarily. 

Previously, quality, durability, and 
price were the outstanding features of 
the merchandise sold by this organiza- 
tion. This year style is recognized as 
the central theme and the new empha- 
sis is being broadcast to every mem- 
ber of the Penney organization by 
means of the first issue of a paper 
called Selling. Here the following 
statement appears: 

Executives, buyers, managers, and 
others have agreed that style as a mer- 
chandising asset is of increasing im- 
portance in successful retailing in the 
United States. It has been ascertained 
that, even in the most staple lines, the 


element of style is a logical and profi- 
table one for sales emphasis. This 


often elusive and indefinable refinement 
in the fashioning, manufacture, or con- 
struction of a given commodity is not 
a tangible element that promises much 
in the way of sales promotion. With 
the buying public educated merchan- 
dise-wise into an active style conscious- 
ness, more frequent and seasonal pur- 
chases are certain to result in those 
items that are too prone to become 
classified as “style-less.” 


While the large department stores 
and the specialty stores have long 
recognized the importance of style as 
a primary buying factor, many of the 
dry-goods stores of the country have 
continued to feature “standard” goods. 
The action of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany gives them a cue to the fact that 
no store large or small can ignore the 
importance of fashion. Fashion mer- 
chandising not only increases volume 
but also points the way to an elimina- 
tion of the wasteful price wars on 
identified goods. 
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